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THE SHADY POOL. — Peter Moran. 



Hut here an end ; though the task is no easy one, 
once entered upon this field of remembrance, for the 
writer, who seems to supply a single link between 
that day and the present, to check the course of 
narration and speculation that might well become the 
garrulity of age. What need of more pictures of the 
deprivation and suffering of this supreme moment of 
the Revolution.^ — few as those given have been in 
comparison with the opportunities afforded, and faint 
and unsatisfactory as may have been the personalities 
presented, compared with what some soldier-romancer 
might have pictured, telling to after-days those mem- 
orable events, "all of which he saw, and part of 
which he w^as .-^ " 

I'^or we have done with Valley Forge. The events 
of that special winter must melt away, with the snows 
so long covering the wild hills along the Schuylkill, 



and those over which the tall pines moaned in the 
winter wind, many leagues away on the wooded plains 
of predestined Monmouth. 

While those snows were melting, Sir William 
Howe, thoroughly tired of dainty Philadelphia, was 
preparing to return to England and to the baronial 
duties there calling him. While those snows were 
melting, Sir Henry Clinton, son of the distinguished 
admiral of that name, and grandson of Francis 
Fiennes Clinton, Earl of Lincoln (that earldom after 
to become the ducal house of Newcastle) was under- 
going that course of mental and physical training 
which could enable his luxurious mind and adipose 
body to forsake a much easier position and bear the 
ennui and fatigue connected with the command of 
the royal army in America, assumed by him a few 
weeks later. While those snow^s were melting, France 



was hurrying forward, at last, that fleet and those 
delayed troops for the assistance of the patriot cause, 
whose coming eventually did so much in the way of 
material aid, but even more in the moral prestige 
afforded by the adherence of England's immemorial 
rival. While those snows were melting, Benjamin 
Franklin, philosopher and plenipotentiary, was paus- 
ing in the moment following his great diplomatic 
success at Versailles, to rub his capacious hands and 
do a little appropriate chuckling over jealousies 
allayed and advantages secured to his country, in the 
acknowledgment of her independence, — before allow- 
ing himself to listen anew to the seductive whispers 
of the nymphs of the court of Marie Antoinette — 
eager to captivate the "wise and wonderful savage." 

While those snows were melting, Great Britain was 
preparing to send over to America, and actually send- 
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THE WAYSIDE TROUGH. — Peter Moran. 



ing over, those three commissioners, the Earl of 
Carlisle, Governor Johnstone, and Sir William Eden, 
ostensibly charged with a last effort at negotiation 
with the patriot authorities and so-called government, 
but really (as afterward did ''more fully and at large 
appear") freighted more with gold than diplomacy, 
for the corruption of any and all who could be in- 
duced to change causes, and thus hasten a favorable 
end of the conflict. 

While those snows were melting, the opposing 
forces, southward, in the Middle States, northward 
and eastward, may be said to have been generally 
lying in a state analogous to that of the hero in the 
balladic romance of so many nations — sword in 
hand, but inert and immovable, waiting for that 
trumpet-blast destined to set the iron heel and the 
armed hand in motion : conscious of great and 



decisive movements soon to follow, but as yet in the 
mists of uncertainty and anxiety, both as to duty and 
event. While those snows were melting, the cabal 
against Washington, if it did not actually die, fell into 
a moribund condition, neither promising to the 
ambitious hopes of Charles Lee, Gates, or Conway, 
or the destructive aspirations of Captain John Andre 
and his alternate Captain Anstruther. 

While those snows were melting, that came to the 
knowledge of Catharine Trafford, which only comes 
to a woman once in life, and which often changes the 
whole course of her existence, for good, for ill, or 
that indefinable blending of both which no human 
mind may measure. And while those snows were 
melting, and the Jersey fields being prepared alike for 
the harvest of the coming season and for that other 
and bloodier harvest there to be reapt correspond- 



ingly,— that was occurring in the fortunes of Indian 
John, Bessie Wayne, Richard Foy and others of the 
characters figuring in this drama of revolutionary life, 
the details and results of which must now be rapidly 
traced, in those events preceding and accompanying 
the Summer of Monmouth following the Winter of 
Valley Forge. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



REST AND REFRESHMENT. 



No one who has ever lived in the country will fail 
to recognize the fidelity to nature of the two pictures 
by Mr. Peter Moran which are here given. Both are 
thoroughly characteristic scenes, the originals of which 
may be found in any country neighborhood in the 
noontime of a hot summer's day, when beasts and 
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birds — who never eat when they are not hungry, nor 
drink unless they are thirsty — seek refreshment and 
shelter from the heat and burden of the day. 

The cows, most philosophical and most luxurious 
of animals, have sought the shady pool, where, up to 
the knees in water, the surrounding trees shelter them 
from the hot sun, and they may chew the cud in 
silent meditation and in comfort, doing at the same 
time their appointed work of secreting the milk which 
is to fill the waiting pail, and which will probably not 
reach the city. The calf, which the artist very prop- 
erly leaves with its dam, though the farmer would 
probably have removed it for the sake of his milk- 
pail, has not yet reached the age for the full enjoy- 
ment of the scene, though it can appreciate the wel- 
come coolness of the place, and in time, under the 
tuition of its elders, will find its daily siesta as much 
a necessity as they do, and will chew the cud with as 
much apparent philosophy and satisfaction. For the 
cow is very much of a sybarite, and, like all true hons 
vivants, enhances her enjoyment of life by a careful 
observance of the laws of health. She never crops 
the grass in the middle of the day ; but, gathering a 
supply of food in the morning, when the cool air 
makes moving about a pleasure, spends the hot mid- 
day as those in the picture are doing, preparing and 
digesting the gathered food, with blood unheated and 
nervous system undisturbed by weather or worry. 
Surely neither Flint, Dalton, nor any other of our 
physiologists, could devise a more strictly hygienic 
mode of life. 

With the horse it is different. Naturally more 
active, man has easily pressed him into service, and 
given him a part in the business of life. If the cow 
may stand as a type of the person of leisure, the 
habitue of the clubs . and the promenade, the horse 
represents the working-man, the man of business. 
For him the middle of the day is the tiine for work, 
and, like his master, he must be content with a brief 
space for rest and refreshment. Nature has fitted him 
for this mode of life by giving him — what she has 
denied to the cow and the ox — a digestive apparatus 
which will allow of his taking a hasty lunch and 
washing it down with his only beverage before re- 
suming the labors of the day. No bar-room, gaudy 
with plate-glass and gilding, is half so welcome a 
sight to its customers as that roadside trough to him 
and to his dumb companions : the colt, who has not 
yet taken part in the work of the world >; the dog, 
busiest of animals, with the least in the way of results 
to show ; and the motherly duck and her troublesome 
family. Surely no better tribute could reward a good 
deed than the enjoyment those creatures find in slak- 
ing their thirst at the fountain some kind hand — 
perhaps long ago turned to clay — has provided for 
them ; and who can tell how that one deed of kindness 
shall weigh against the inevitable errors of a lifetime ? 



OLD STOCKBRIDGE. 



To the picture which Mr. Parton has painted for 
the Centennial Exhibition, no title is necessary to con- 
vince those at all familiar witlx that part of the coun- 
try, that it represents a New England scene. Land- 
scapes have physiognomies no less than peoples ; and 
it is as feasy to tell a scene in New England from one 
in the West, as to pick out a genuine Down-Easter 
from a group of Pacific Slope miners. It is not easy to 
tell wherein the difference consists, in the case of either 
the men or their surroundings ; but we know it does 
exist and can be distinguished. We feel it, which is, 
perhaps, the surest though not the most logical way 
of knowing a thing. New England has her fertile 
valleys as well as her rock-ribbed hills, and the 
great West boasts giant mountains as well as teeming 
prairies; yet no faithful picture of the one could 
ever be mistaken fpr the other. Each has a beauty 
all its own — a beauty which will seem greater in the 
one or the other, according to the mood or the tem- 
perament of the observer ; but it would surely be 
difiicult to find anywhere a scene better calculated to 
rouse and to satisfy the soul of a lover of natural 
beauty, be he poet or painter, or the silent adorer 
who can feel, but has neither of these means of ex- 



pressing his emotion, — than is a New England valley, 
and, of all these, the Valley of the Housatonic. Ex- 
tending from the north to the south, a distance of 
fifty miles ; with Greylock at one end and Tacdnic at 
the other, two giant mountain sentinels to guard its 
approaches ; with an average breadth of twenty miles, 
through which winds in and out the beautiful river, 
with so many devious curves that, in the town of 
Stockbridge, where Mr. Parton has chosen the site of 
his picture, it scarcely gets half a mile on its way in 
six miles of wandering, this valley presents a scene of 
uninterrupted beauty which might have fitted it for the 
ideal home of Rasselas. 

Beautiful it is in all its parts and at all times, but 
perhaps nowhere more so than at Stockbridge— the 
Great Meadow, as the Indians called it; and at no 
time does the beauty of such a scene make itself more 
felt than on such a summer's day as the artist has 
chosen for depicting its features. 

There is nothing to distract the mind : neither con- 
flict of the elements nor noisy hurry of man's busi- 
ness interferes to prevent the observer from drinking 
his fill of nature's sweet influences. On the contrary, 
the sun, the fierceness of his rays just tempered by 
the floating clouds ; the breeze, barely stirring the 
lazy foliage ; the haymakers, with the rythmical 
motion of their silent labor ; the patient oxen, fittest 
beasts of burden for such a scene; the cows, calmly 
chewing the cud in the margin of the pool ; the bees; 
whose hum — a most drowsy sound, in spite of Dr. 
Watts's testimony to their industry — fills the air ; the 
atmosphere laden with the scent of the new-mown 
hay and the sweet odors of a thousand flowers, — all 
tempt the mind from active thought, and beget that 
condition of quiet receptivity which one must feel to 
know and enjoy nature. It was such a day, and such 
a scene, our eccentric poet must have had in mind 
when he expressed his quaint wish to 'Moaf and 
invite his soul. " ^ 

It must not be supposed that it is for the beauty of 
its scenery alone that Stockbridge has claims on 
our consideration, though there are places, as there 
are persons, whose beauty is sufficient excuse for their 
being. It has its history — albeit a quiet- tale, for no 
battle has ever been fought on its. broad meadows, and 
only rumors of wars have ever passed the mountain- 
sentinels which guard that peaceful valley. 

From the beginning the story of the Housatonic 
Valley is one of peace. When the early white settlers 
of New England had penetrated so far to the west, 
they found dwelling there a tribe of Indians, small in 
numbers, but evidently superior to most of the other 
aborigines in character, and of such a reputation for 
bravery on the field and wisdom in council, that they 
were both feared and dreaded by surrounding tribes, 
and very seldom found it necessary to take the war- 
path. An instance of this power of the River Indians 
(as they were called) is found in the history of the 
French war, when the tribes to the north of them, in- 
cited by the French, had planned an attack upon the 
English settlements in Massachusetts, — but, finding 
the River Indians the firm allies of the whites, turned 
aside and left this Happy Valley in peace. 

The story of the manner in which the whites of 
that day dealt with these Indians is a curious one, 
showing a mixture of shrewdness and justice which, 
if it fell short of the highest ideal of abstract justice, 
seems at least to have served an admirable purpose in 
making the two races firm friends. To be sure, the 
whites, in the end, occupied the land, and the descend- 
ants of the Indians are now far enough from the home 
of their fathers; but this may be considered only 
''manifest destiny," against which neither red man 
nor white man can successfully fight. It was about 
1724 that the attention of the white people of Massa- 
chusetts Bay began to be called to the spiritual con- 
dition of the River Indians, and their painful lack of 
knowledge of true religion, which was the more 
especially regretted as they occupied by far the good- 
liest land the colonists had yet found. It was very 
soon resolved that efforts should be made to convert 
these Indians — efforts which were met half way by 
the objects of them, who seem to have been more than 
willing to have the gospel preached to them ; and not 



long thereafter Mr. John Sergeant, then a tutor in 
Yale College, was selected and sent as a missionary 
to the Housatonic Valley. The chief difliculty he 
had to encounter seems to have arisen from the 
nomadic habits and scattered situation of his people ; 
and it was accordingly resolved to gather the Indians 
together in a compact body — a proceeding to which 
the aborigines seem to have given a cheerful assent; 
and a tract of land six miles square, including the 
site of the present town of Stockbridge, was accord- 
ingly set apart for them. Here they made their home, 
and here, too, came a number of white families, the 
Indians giving them a hearty welcome. Not every 
one, however, was allowed to become a dweller in this 
Utopia. Only persons of unimpeachable moral 
worth and character, carefully selected and approved 
by the General Court, were allowed to settle here ; so 
that the new church and the new town contained 
only the best specimens of the two races to be found, 
at least in New England. 

Chief among the few troubles wath which Mr. 
Sergeant had to contend in his missionary labors, was 
the disposition shown by his flock to wander from the 
settlement. During the winter they were as quiet 
and teachable a congregation as could have been 
desired ; but at the approach of spring they announced 
their intention of betaking themselves to the woods, 
and divided themselves into bands for that purpose. 

Finding that their purpose was to make maple- 
sugar, Mr. Sergeant pointed out the fact that there 
were plenty of maple-trees near by, and managed to 
persuade them not to go so far as to prevent him from 
accompanying them and ministering to them in their 
camps, which he did, and so learned the art (until 
then unknown to the whites) of making maple-sugar, 
a fact which of itself should compel a nation's grati- 
tude to the mission to the River Indians. It is not 
every missionary who has gained from his parishioners 
the knowledge of so toothsome a sweet. 

In 1734 a mission-house was built at the expense 
of the colony, and by order of the General Court. It 
is still standing on land belonging to Mr. David 
Dudley Field, whose father. Rev. David D. Field, 
D. D. , was for many years a resident of Stockbridge, 
and who is himself the largest landholder in the town. 

In 1737 a parsonage was built, which was occupied 
by Mr. Sergeant until his death in 1749, and subse- 
quently by his successor, the celebrated Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who resided there for about seven years, until 
he was made president of Rutgers College in New 
Jersey, and who here wrote that most remarkable of 
metaphysical works, his treatise on the ''Freedom of 
the Will. " The house is still standing, and is seen, 
in the middle distance, in Mr. Parton's picture. 

During both the French and the Revolutionary 
wars, Stockbridge furnished brave and wise men to 
the colonial forces, the Indians in both instances ren- 
dering equal services with the whites. Indeed, Stock- 
bridge has some claims to exceptional honors in con- 
nection with the struggle for independence ; for in 
1774 a convention was held there, of which John Ash- 
ley was president and Theodore Sedgwick, afterward 
distinguished on the bench and in Congress, was secre- 
tary, which was among the first to adopt resolutions 
in favor of resisting the encroachments of the mother 
country. The tide of war did not reach the village ; 
but a gentleman. Colonel Daniel Williams, who died 
not very long ago at a ripe old age, remembered well 
seeing a detachment of Burgoyne's army marched 
through the town as prisoners on their way to Boston. 
Particularly was his boyish mind impressed with the 
fact of the Hessians, while resting under the trees on 
the Common, smoking steadily at their odd pipes — 
an accomplishment as common to them as it was un- 
common among the New Englanders at that day. He 
also remembered the celebration in honor of the end 
of the war and the achievement of independence. The 
feature of the festival which seemed to have struck him 
most forcibly, was the Indians shooting arrows into an 
^f^^ of Benedict Arnold, a man intensely hated by 
the honest natives, who never lost an opportunity for 
testifying their detestation of his treason. 

The history of this tribe, remarkable for high quali- 
ties as well as for their close friendship for and loyalty 



